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BOOK NOTICES 

Old English Poetry. By J. Duncan Spaeth, Professor of English in 
Princeton University. Princeton University Press. 1922. Pp. xii, 268. 

This volume of translations of Old English poetry into 
alliterative verse is worthy of both the scholarship and the 
literary sensibility of its author. The theory of translation 
herein adopted is sound, and the notes, although not over- 
weighted, are invaluable to the general reader or the student 
beginner. "The classification of this poetry into the main types 
of Epic, Lyric, Gnomic and Historic Poetry, while necessarily 
formal, does no real violence to the principle of historic con- 
tinuity." 

The Beggar's Vision. By Brookes More. Boston : The Cornhill Pub- 
lishing Company. 1921. Pp. xvi, 61. 

A group of poems much overpraised by both the publishers 
and Mr. Braithwaite, the latter of who sponsors them in an In- 
troduction. They are obviously derivative, especially The Convent 
Legend, The Valley Mysterious and The Last of Lost Eden, and 
produce some painful discords. They show no unusual feeling and 
much effort, and are far from authentic poetry. 

Igdrasil. Bv Royall Snow. Boston: The Four Seas Company. 1921. 
Pp.63. 

Mr. Snow thinks that it is time to "consolidate the gains" of 
the contemporary experiment in free verse rather than to push it 
further for the present We find neither gain nor consolidation in 
the work he here presents. The hybrid forms he calls sonnets 
in free verse are particularly objectionable, and reveal his lamen- 
table unawareness of the essence and genius of this fine pattern. 

The First Book in United States History. By Waddy Thompson. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. 1921. Pp. ix, 412. 

Mr. Thompson has skilfully adapted the text of his little 
history to the minds of young readers by a judicious mixture 
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of biography and picturesque telling of the events themselves. 
He conducts us from Columbus to Warren Harding with real 
charm of narrative and with an eye to the essentials in the evolu- 
tion of American political, social and industrial life. 

Society and Its Problems. By Grove Samuel Dow. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1922. Pp. xiv, 594. 

A useful treatment in simple language of the chief problems 
of sociology. It embraces six parts — Introduction, Population, 
Evolution of Social Institutions, Analysis of Society, Social 
Maladjustment, and Social Progress, the last two parts being es- 
pecially well developed as regards consciousness and proportion. 

Strindberg the Man. By Gustaf Uddgren. Translated from the Swedish 
by AxelJohanUppvall. Boston : The Four Seas Company. 1922. Pp. 165. 

An interesting although rather romantic treatment of the 
great Swede by one who knew and followed him. The expla- 
nation of Strindberg's attitude toward women and the account 
of his last days are of unusual interest. 

The Ghost Story. By Booth Tarkington. Cincinnati: Stewart Kidd 
Company. 1922. Pp. 42. 

Mirage. By George M. P. Baird. Cincinnati: Stewart Kidd Company. 
1922. Pp. 36. 

The Ghost Story is an amusing dramatization in farcical vein of 
the old motif of the bashful lover and the self-possessed beloved. 
Mirage is a rather melodramatic yet not ineffective one-act play 
built about the somewhat worn idea of the domestic complica- 
tions of a victim of amnesia. The Hopi Indian background is 
well done. 

A First Book in English. By A. L. Murray and E. P. Wiles. Boston : 
D. C. Heath and Company. 1922. Pp. x, 478. 

A well planned and elastically adaptable text-book for the use 
of high school classes. Although not always quite true to its 
own logic, the book employs simple language, attractive illustra- 
tions and exercises, and appropriate divisions. 
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Everyday Uses of English. By Maurice H. Weseen, Assistant Professor 
of English, University of Nebraska. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 1922. Pp. xv, 447. 

This is a conveniently arranged hand-book dealing concisely 
with fundamentals in the everyday use of the mother tongue, 
such as the organization of letters, reports, and other manuscripts ; 
punctuation; spelling; the construction of sentences and para- 
graphs. There also are suggested problems and appropriate 
exercises. 



The Borough Treasurer. By J. S. Fletcher. New York : Alfred A. 
Knopf. 192 1. Pp. 305. 

A skilfully plotted but not evenly written mystery story by an 
unusually capable manipulator of th\s genre. 



The Girl From Montana. By Grace Livingston Hill. Philadelphia : J. 
B. Lippincott Company. 1922. Pp. 220. 

A crudely didactic and melodramatic romance, impossibly 
episodical, the characters of which are badly out of drawing. 



Envy : A Tale. By Ernst von Wildenbruch. Translated by Elise Traut. 
Boston: The Four Seas Company. 1921. Pp.144. 

A memorable tale by a German novelist (born 1845) whose 
work has hitherto been unknown in English. The translator has 
exercised freedom in the interest of fidelity to the spirit of the 
story. 



White and Black. By H. A. Shands. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 1922. Pp. 304. 

Mr. Shands knows Texas and the Negro at first hand, and 
writes a very interesting novel of race relationships, humors, 
difficulties, disgraces and tragedies. The central idea is the evil 
of miscegenation, but its results are humanly and realistically 
pictured, not didacticized, so that the moral and social implica- 
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tions are silent witnesses not only of Mr. Shands's conclusions 
as a Southerner studying southern conditions, but also of the 
artistic worth of his method. 



Practical Study of French Pronunciation. By Louis Tesson. 
Boston : The Four Seas Company. 1920. Pp. 78. 

Phonetic values are indicated in this text by marking the 
quantities with varying type-faces. Selections for sight transla- 
tion and a number of useful suggestions are included in a 
"Natural and Rational Method". 



The Art of Thinking. By T. Sharper Knowlson. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. 192 1. Pp. 165. 

This is an expanded reprint of a manual first published in 
1899. Its advice is better than its science. Some common- 
sense views are presented as checks upon tendencies to false 
thinking, but the concrete suggestions touching the actual "art 
of thinking" seem hardly the result of intense devotion to that 
art. 



The Ethics of the Trees. By Fletcher B. Dresslar. Boston : The 
Stratford Company. 192 1. Pp. 35. 

These few wisdoms concerning trees were written by a man who 
knows them, and who wishes to write down in a simple, sincere 
fashion the thoughts they have given him. He sees the lives of 
trees as symbols of other lives, and tinges his remarkable sen- 
tences with unobtrusive ethical allegory. 



